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3 To the geni d 
eviewer of ntus an werance of the late 
some well- Mr. Charles Stothard are we indebted for the 
ann a illustration of the monumental relics of our 
, wae quite weond Henry, and Richard the Lion-hearted. 


sovereigns were interred in the Able 
bai o Foaterraud In describing this edlifier, journey to ascertain theit ha. 
; LIMBIRD, } coal mi yp atatiel Abr and 438, we found this celebrated dormit ~~ ord 
and 50 ny ing of their effigies the: i x 
ja PARIS Mr. Stothard, in the year 1816. (See alse the whole of tha rh 
sgustin. — Ie, at page 340.) With the representation of the buildings adjoin: 


these interesting memorials of royalt i : : 
of royalty Mr, not a vestige temained of the tomb 
7 aemrorneed the ee of his which ouce contained them. When the fen 
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of the Revolution had ceased, it appears that 
sand ae ery rs which a inne of 
jor ages excited, to their re- 
seat ten the ruined church to a place of 
greater security. They were, accordingly, 
conveyed to an octangular, isolated building, 
called the Tour d’Evraud, where they te- 
mained safe and undisturbed for eighteen 
: but, upon the church being converted 
into a prison, the effigies were again removed 
to the cellar or vault; in which place they 
are 9 Ran in our Engraving, from a 
print drawn by Gravelot. ~* 

The ies are six in number: A, 
Richard I.; B, Isabel d’Angouleme, the 
ueen of John; C, Henry II.; D, his Queen; 

Joan, daughter of Henry II.; F, Count 
Raymond, grandson of Henry II. Consider- 
ing their age, and removals, they are in ex- 

t preservation. They have all been 
inted and gilt three or four times; and, 
the style of the last painting, it is pro- 
bable that it was executed when the effigies 
were removed ftom their original situation 


in the choir of the abbey church, by Jeanne from 


Baptiste de Bourbon, natural daughter of 
Henry IV., in. 1638, who, at the same time, 
erected a tomb to contain the whole of them. 
King Henry the Second. 
King Henry II., surnamed 


the son of the Epes Matilda and Geoffrey 


Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou, 
bag the time of his predecessor’ 
(Stephen) death, on October 25, 1154. Be- 
ing detained by con winds and other 
causes, he did not land in this country until 
a few days before Christmas-day. “ oe ye 
was, therefore,” to use the words of the 
chronicler, “ without a king for about six 
weeks.” ‘The day of his coronaticn is dis- 
puted: Gervase of Canterbury dates it De- 
cember 17; other chroniclers on the 19th 
December, which Sir Harris Nicolas thinks 
correct, the 19th having fallen on a Sunday, 
a day then generally selected for a corona- 
tion; “ whereas the 17th was on a Friday, 
on which day it is very unlikely so solemn a 
festival as.a coronation would be celebrated.”* 
Henry died at the Castle of Chinon, near 
Fontevraud, (as described in the Mirror, 
vol. xxii., p. 430,) July 6, 1189, in the 57th 
year of his age, and his reign. A 
modern French writer, who states as hi 
thorities. MSS. in the ecclesiastical 
archives, says: “ the body of the unfortunate 
monarch, vested in his royal habits, the crown 
of gold’on‘ his head, and the sceptre in his 
hand, was placed on a bier richly ornamented, 
and borne ‘in great state to the celebrated 
Abbey‘of Fontevraud, which he had chosen 
asthe place of his interment, and there set 
in the wave of the’ great church, where he 
was buried.” © This’ account’ partly agrees 


® Chronology of History, p. 182. 


was in Nor- 
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with that given by Matthew Paris, who says: 
“ But on the morrow, until he should be car. 
ried to be buried, he was arrayed in the royal 
investments, having a golden crown on the 
head, and gloves on the hands, boots wrought 
with gold on the feet, and spurs, a great ring 
on the finger, and a sceptre in the hand, and 
gitt with a sword, he lay with his face un- 
covered.” Mr. Stothard remarks: “ When 
we examine the effigy, we cannot fail of re- 
marking that it is already described by these 
two accounts; the only variation being in 
the sword, which is not girt, but lies on the 
bier, on the left side, with the belt twisted 
round it. It, therefore, appears that the 
tomb was literally a representation of the de- 
ceased king, as if he still lie in state. Nor 
can we, without supposing such was the cus- 
tom, otherwise account for the singular coin- 
cidences between the of King John on 
the lid of his coffin and his body within it, 
when discovered a few years since.” 

“ The crown on the head of Henry II. has 
been, probably, many broken, as appears 
some temains of an injudicious attempt 
to restore it with ter of Paris. The 

ight hand, on which was the great ring, is. 

broken ;~ but still contains a portion of 
the sceptre.- The character of the tace is 
strongly marked by high cheek bones and 
projecting. lips and chin ; the beard is painted 

pencilled like'a miniature, to represent 
its being close shaven ; the mantle is fastened 
by.a fibula un the tight shoulder, its colour 
having been, like the cushion under the 


head, of a deep, reddish chocolate ; the dal- 


matic is crimson, and ap to have been 
flowered or starred with gold. The mantle, 
probably, was originally ornamented in a 
similar manner. The boots are green, orns- 
mented with gold, on which are: fasteoed 
with red leathers the gold spurs. The whole 
is executed in freestone, in a style much 
resembling the seals of the time, but infinitely 
superior to what we should expect, judging 
by the effigy of King John, which, in cow- 
parison with this, is a very inferior produc- 


tion. 
The tomb bore the following lines :— 


Rex Henricus erum, mihi plurima Regna subegi 
M — icique modo, Duxque Comesque fui 
Cui satis ad votum non-essent omnia terre 


Chinata, terra modo sufficit octo pedum. 
Qui hoec, pensa discrimina i 
, Humane speculum conditionis habe 
Sufficit hic, Tumulus, cui non sufficeret orbis, 
Res brevis ampla mih{, cui fuit ampla brevis. 
_ Bleanor de Guienne, Queen of Henry II. 
‘Henry sed ‘Eleanor ‘at Whitsuntide, 
1151. She bore him six sons and’ three 
of the King, sud taking port against hin 
of t ing, an in inst hi 
with their effet son Prints Hen » (who had 
+ Letter gions to the Monumental Effigies of 
a 


_ Great B 


~ Matt. Paris, Ed. Watts, p. 151. 
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received the titular and aspired to the actual 
honours of the King during his father’s life- 
time,) ineurred his deep displeasure, and, 
ing to. Matthew Paris, was banished 

his bed, and passed sixteen years of her 

life in. close confinement. On the death of 
Heary, in 1189, and the accession of his 
third son, Ri , to the crown, he invested 
her with sovereign authority during his ab- 
gence in Normandy ; and her first act was a 
general release of malefactors from confine- 
ment.. She.accompahied Richard to the 
Holy, Land, died in 1204, the sixth year of 
reign of her son John, and was buried at 


Fonfevraud,.: She lies, like the other effigies fat 


at;that place, upon.a bier, attired in her royal 
vestinents, with a crown upon her head. " 
‘King Richard the First. 

. This chivalrous monarch, the fame of 
whose personal. courage has been handed 
down to posterity.in his surname, Ceur de 
Lion, was. the-third son of Henry II. and 


Eleanor, his queen, and was born at Oxford and 


at the royal palace there, in the year 1157. 
He coo to the crown, vn the death of 
Henry in 1181. His second wife — 
ia, or Berenguelle, daughter o - 
cher IV, King of Nevers “ne was mar- 
tied to Richard in 1189, in the island: of 
s, when on his way to the Holy Land, 
ither she accompanied — e is ex- 
plits in Palestine, and his pi rimage 
i y would form a chivalrous story of 
fomantic interest : as, his capture of Messina, 
in'Sicily, and his release of his sister Joan, 
widow of the late king of that island, kept in 
confinement by Tancred, the: bastard and 
usurper ; and his enforcement of her claims, 
‘according to the eustom of Sicilian queens, 
a‘chair of gold, a table of gold 12 feet long, 
‘and 18 inches broad, two golden a 
‘tilk tent in which 200 knights might be en- 
tertained, 24 silver cups and as many dishes, 
6000 measures of wheat, a proportionate 
quantity of: barley and wine, and 100 armed 
galleys, appointed and victualled for two 
— Then, tvo, Richard's shipwreck be- 
Rhodes and Cyprus: | his‘victories at 
Acre; his shipwreck on his return home; 
his imprisonment by Leopold, Duke of Aus- 
ttia ; his ransom by 130,000 marks of silver ; 
‘aad his overthrow of Philip of France, at 
in Normandy ;. when: Richard ex- 
‘aimed, “ Not we, but “Ged and-our Right, 
‘have vanquished Fiance at Gisors ;”. which 
' ic words were by one of his successors 
Coupled with the armorial. ensigns of the 
crowa. 
» Shortly after, Richard lost his life in a 
etty feud. The Count of Limoges, a de- 
fe on the Dukes of Aquitaine, having 
® treasure on his land, Richard, as 
‘eed paramount, laid claim to the whole, and 
Wenforce his right, . besieged 7 of 


Chaluz, where it was supposed. the treasure 
was deposited. The King was wounded by 
& quarrel, from the steel bow of an arbalister 
on the ramparts of the Castle. Hearing the 
twang of the implement, he stooped forward 
to avoid the shot, and in consequence of that 
movement received it in his. teft shoulder. 
The barbed head of the arrow remained in 
the wound, the severity of which was ‘mutch 
increased by the attempts of an’ unskilful 
Surgeon to cut it out.” The Castle bei 
taken, and the archer brought before the 
King, he justified the deed, by saying’ that 
Richard with his own hand had kitlea his 
her and his two brothers. The King, 
with a true imity, commanded him 
to be set at liberty with a reward of a hun- 
dred crowns; an. order basely di 
after the King’s death, by one of his merce- 
nary chiefs, who ordered the arbalister to be 
flayed alive and hanged.”* 
day, Api 6,119, aera ign tf wine Tens 
lay, April 6; , after a reign of nine 

nine months, He directed his heart to 
be carried to his faithful city of Rouen for 
interment in the Cathedral ; “his bowels, as 
his ignoble parts, to the tebellious Poictevins; 
and his body to be buried at the feet of his 
father, Henry the Second, at ‘Fontevraud. 
This gave rise to the following Leonine verses, 
which are quotea by Matthew Paris as having 
been written for him by some thymer of the 
day ier’ of epitaph, in which bres idea that 
so m & ruin was too great for one place, 
is not destitute of point :— 

ue Chalutis ; 
ontis Ebrandi ; 


Over his yilt monument, according to 
Sandford, was the follow inscripti 


Seribitar hoc tumulo, rex auree, laus tua tota 
' Aurea, materi# conveniente uotu : 
Laus tua prima fuit Siculi, Cyprus altera, dromo 
Pasiaas pane F ssinng suprema doppe: 
uy) yprus unda! romo 
son caravana aan wont Toppe. 
“The figure of Richard the First Teposes * 


on a bier covered with drapery. He wears a 
crown, the trefoils of which are filled up with 
a pattern, which vatious archi- 
tectural remains of the same period show to 
have been then much in vogue. His royal 
mantle is painted blue with an ornamental 
gold border; his dulmatic, or su 

red, his ‘tunic is white; and u 

peers his camise or shirt. 

adorned with broad riband-like stripes of 
gold, which appear to have, been intended to 
express the earlier mode of chassure 

The leather of the spurs is visible”’} 


© Monumental Effigies, o+ Ibid, 
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‘ Isabel d’ Angouleme, Queen of King John. 


Isabel d’Angouleme was the third and 
last wife of King John: she was married to 
him in the first year of his reign, and was 
crowned his queen on the 8th of October. 
She had issue by him, three daughters and 
two sons, the eldest of whom was Heory III. 
Surviving King John, she married Hugh 
Brun, 1 of March, by whom she had 
several children. On the death of the Earl, 
she took the veil at the abbey of Fontevraud : 
she was at first unceremoniously interred in 
the church of that place; her was, 
however, taken up by order of her son, Hen 
III, and the effigy which is delineated, 
placed over her remains. le } , 

‘ 4 . 


SPRING FLOWERS. 


’ Sprine twined a wreath of many flowers, 
When balmy days were drawing nigh ; 
When lightly fell the vernal showers, 
And soft the tephyr floated by. 


And first, =e flower of pallid hue, 
Whose tender e! nce ars, 

The mists of pe shiney fine 
All drench’d in dr 


Fair snow-drop! thou art like the friend, 
If such in this cold world there be ; 

Still faithful—though each bend 
Beneath thy storm adversity. 


And next, the modest primrose gleam’d, 

When morte all bi net beam'd, 

nm mo ra right! md, 
Where woke the black hs ong. 


And cowslips shook their yellow bells, 
Thick o'er the ; 

Where the lone + faintly swells, 
Her notes upon the gale. * 


Sweet violet! why does thy perfume 
Wake airy visions of the past ? 

Youth’s buoyant hours before me come, 
They were too fair-—too bright to last ! 

In the damp shade still clustering ever, 
On mossy banks may’st thou be found, 

Where noontide rays can reach thee never, 
Some spreading tree's old trunk around. 


The crocus clustering % 
Whore bese were humming through the day, 
And daffodils all wet with dew, 

Aud hawthorn burstiug from the spray. 


ling through, 
cayetal tl 


daisies are 
by eaeh foot without repiniug. 


Of days in Memory’s cells 
And deeply blue, the harebell twined, 
Its graceful form along the wreath, 
And many a flower you there might find 
On which Favonius loves to breathe. 
But weep sete the noonday sun, 
Bs The airs rp soe faintly swell,— 
pring placed dewy garland on, 
And softly bade the fer farewell ! 
Kirton-Lindsey. Aunz R——, 
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AnecYote Gallerp 


LIBERALITY OF A CLERGYMAN. 


A Poor woman, sent to an hospital in a 
desperate state, being given over by the med 
cal attendants, and requested to prepare for 
the worst, desired to see a clergyman, and 9 
teinister of the Church of England was sent 
to her. This gentleman, after a little con. 
versation with the invalid, discovered that she 
was a Scotch woman, and a member of the 
Scotch Church, and asked her whether she 
would not feel more comfortable to see a 
minister of her own persuasion. She replied, 
with grateful thanks, that she had attended 
kirk all her life, and joyfully accepted his 
kind proposal. Accordingly, the cunsiderate 
and |iberal-minded rode uext 
morning 20 miles, before breakfast, to fetch 
to the dying woman a minister of the Church 
of Scotland.— The poor invalid, whose life tt 
pleased God to spare, now resides at Bath, 
and often mentions with gratitude the gene 
rous action of the English se kee 5 


LIBERAL PATRONAGE. 
Some years since, a clergyman whe 
tatber vegetated, than teed, on the miserable 
stipend of his cu in Wales, 304. (only) 
per annum, was on the point of losing even 
this, his little all, by the death of the rector, 
or vicat, for whom he officiated. He was 
much beloved; and the parishioners of the 
inconsiderable Welch village which was the 
scene of his apostolical labours, simultane- 
ously wrote, own to him, letters to Lod 
M-——-, the patron of the living, entreati 
him, let him bestow it upon whom he w 
not to deprive them of their excellent pastor, 
the curate. but to stipulate that he should re- 
tain his offiee under a new incumbent. The 
poor, good man himself determined 


even by the 
to -perlorad 
anxious jrmey of some hu: 

Lord M—— received him very kindly, and, 
said he would give his case and request due 
consideration ; that, as he was obliged 
to leave home for a few days, and he wa 
= — —. uire we res 

is fatiguing A im 
visiter,) to consider ‘imeelf quite at home 
until he returned, and commended him # 
the special care of a gentleman, a friend @ 
his own, who was then also staying im the 


is peculiar charge, the 
-went to seek him in his chamber. 
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stood a-jar, and Mr. ———, alarmed by 
what he su to be sounds of distress 
Proceeding rom the room, entered, with the 
full purpose of consoling the reverend 
under his affliction ; when he foune 
on his knees, with tears streaming down 
his cheeks, sobbing and praying aloud. His 
deep emotion, however, was nct 
sorrow, but by. unspeakable itude ; an 
he in the hands of Lord M——’s 
friend a letter from that humane nobleman, 
which had recently been delivered to him, to 
this effect, viz.: “That his lordship, conceiv- 
ing no person so fit to hold the dving of 
‘ (worth about 300/. per annum,) as 
the minister who was so ly esteemed and 
as the late incumbent’s curaée, had 
hereby infinite pleasure in presenting him 
fo it, and sincerely trusted he thus gratified 
both an amiable man and his attached pa- 
tishioners. Also, that it being unbecoming 
in a vicar to go and take possession of his 
living in the very humble manner in which 
&@ poor curate had travelled into Norfolk, he 
may M—) his acceptance of a 
#. note (inclosed), in order to defray the 
of his journey back again !” 

3 like this, which equally show a re- 
verence for the ministers of God, a for 
the religious welfare of hundreds of immortal 
souls, and the better side of human nature, 
cause one’s heart to glow and ee fori! 





Metrospectibe Sleanings. 


FREE DISPOSITIONS. 


Owen Fe.ruam says:—Diogenes spake to 
‘Plato for a glass of ainsi ani } he presently 
seut him a gallon: when Diogenes next met 
him, his thanks were, “ I asked you, how 
‘many were two and two, and you have an- 
swered twenty.” There are, indeed, some of 
9 noble a disposition, that like trees of ripe 
fruit, by d they drop away all that they 
k not so much, either at the 
merit of others, or their own ability, as by 
their bounty, the satisfaction of themselves. 
I find not a higher genius this way than 
flowed in the victorious Alexander. He warred 
‘as if he coveted all, and gave away, as if he 
cared for weenes you would think he did 
‘not conquer for himself, but for his friends, 
‘and that he took yp - Rare he might have 
wherewith to give. ° n Perillus begged 
‘that he would be pleased to give him a por- 
‘tion for his daughter, he presently command- 
fed him fifty talents. ‘Perillus ‘said that ten 
7 ee ce “ Though th 
‘May be enough u to receive,” repli 
‘Alexander, “ yet they are not enough for me 
‘to bestow.”” Doubtless, all will conclude, 
‘that: a mind eo vast is a nobleness to Le 
adored and magnified: their bounty falls 
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like rain, and fertilizes all that is under 
them. All those benefits that a man does 
place 26 ee he rita Poe as 80 
man ies raised to preserve his. memory 
whee he's dead. Man’s lasting marbles are 
his own good works; I often find the men 
that are thus boundless in their bounty, and 
whose dispositions are open, are best to those 
b ahaney the front to grasp at all that can 
got; yet, being but men, seldom 
= but unfortunate to the 3. for, 
ing exhausted by the imprudence and ne- 
Cessities of others, want at once undoes them. 
Every man we meet, may be made an obj 
either of charity or bounty; but there are 
very few, that will enable us to maintain 
wherewithal to continue them. When 
Zenocrates told Alexander he had no need of 
his foe talents, he — though he had 
no of them himself, yet he might have 
occasion for them for his friends; siuce he 
was confident, that all the treasure he had 
conquered from Darius, would scarcely serve 
him for his. Those who are generous to 
others, are often times less acceptable than 
those who are more reserved; for if you 
would be entire to yourself, you cannot well 
converse with him without being fettered by 
some kindness; so that you lose free- 
dom, which is the felicity and iors « of our 
life: every extraordinary kindness ! receive, 
I look upon it as a help to pinion me: it is 
nobler to deserve a favour than receive it, and 
to keep discreetly, than to lavish and want all 
things but a vain and empty applause. He 
that loves his neighbour as himself, is at the 
extent of the commandment: he that does 
more, breaks it. 1 would so serve others as 
I might not injure myself; but so myself, as 
I might be helpful to others. W.G.C. 





Popular Antiquities. 


THE FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
(Abridged from the Architectural Magazine.) 
San Giovanni LaTERANO, near the gate 
of the same name in Rome, on the to 
Naples, is generally allowed to be “the ~; 

first church,’ the first building ever publicly - 

consecrated and devoted to Christian wor. 
ship; in short, in the words of the old 
priest who accompanied me, /a prima chiesa 
del mondo. Its claim, however, may be, to 
a certain extent, fairly disputed. The pre- 
decessors of the royal convert, Constantine, 
had occasionally, as it suited their policy, 
granted permission to the Christians, al- 
ready a numerous ind influential sect, 
openly to perform the ceremonies of their 
religion; and, during these fitful snatches 
of toleration, mary small Christian temples 
were erected in Rome, which might, did 
they atill exist, dispute the palm of preced- 
ence with the splendid Basilica Constantina. 
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Among others, Santa Maria in Trastevere 
pes gr the: site. of a deserted hospital, 
which Septimius Severus allowed to be used 
by the Christians as a church; not.to men- 
tion the churches already established in the 
East by the apostles and their followers, 
which ‘certainly would take precedence of 
San: Giovanni Laterano. 

But-Rome, all-ruling Rome, was the only 
point from which the light of the true reli- 
gion .could irradiate with commanding ad- 
vantage; and, until the great city became 
its centre, under the converted emperor, the 
progress of the faith had been slow and 

ifficult, and-its straggles best marked upon 
the page of history by a streak of blood, 
The smiraculous conversion of Constantine 
shed a: new and unexpected glory upon its 
meek and lowly followers.’ One of the first 
acts of the imperial zeal was the. erection 
(about the year 324 of our era) of a splen- 
did basilica, worthy of the sublimity of the 
faith, the emperor. now professed: it was 
raised near the spot where he was baptized 
by St. Sylvester, the chief priest, or pope, 
of the Christians; a post which had been 
filled, since the crucifixion of Peter under 


Nero, by an uninterrupted line of martyrs. 
This basilica, so named from the form 
adopted being that of the basilice (Roman 
courts of law), arose with all the s eprenons 


that the spoils of the richest buildings of 
Rome could afford; for, though the arts 
were already sunk (sculpture and painting 
had departed), architecture was the last to 
fall; and, by ‘selecting the most superb 
columns, and the richest decorations of the 
royal palaces and public buildings, and 
lavishing a profusion of the rarest marbles, 
gems, bronzes, and gold, a structure was 
produced which well merited its title of 
Aurea. “It was dedicated by Constantine to 
the Saviour; but; as porenpljent ond mis- 
conceptions crept into the Rémish church, 
Catholic etiquette in the seventh century 
demanded that it should be placed under the 
protection of a saint, St. John the Baptist 
‘was the chosen patron; and the name of the 
Redeemer has disap before that of 
the saint. This superb edifice existed one 
thousand years, respected by the Gothic 
-hordes-of Alaric and Qderic, before:-whose 
destroying hands the’ glories of Rome: faded 
to dust. It was at last by acci- 
dental fire in the year 1308, during the tem- 
porary residence of the popes at Avignon. 
Clement V. immediately despatched agents 
to Rome to re-establish the venerated. pile ; 
for nothing remained but a small chapel, now 
called the Sanctum Sanctorum, of the church 
from which the Christian faith had already 
spread over all civilized Europe. . The old 
and adjoining palace of the Laterun, too, 
was. destroyed, where councils had been 
held, and: whence decrees had issued, upon 
which the existence and extension’ of the 
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Christian religion had long depended ; : and 
where wes woven that vast web of power 
which the mighty papacy at length cast over 
Europe; urging its warlike nations to deeds 
which, as. they fade into the more. distant 
dimness of the past, will appear more wild 
or Sshalowe than any legend of the ancient 
world. 

The new building occupied the precise 
form and situation of the original; but, under 
the direction of the architects of the day, 
Gothic arches met in their elegant and 
fretted groinings above the gigantic Corin- 
thian columns of Constantine, which were 
still left standing. But this anachronism did 
not, Thee, produee a di able effect, 
for the Gothic of Italy was unlike the Gothic 
of the north: a shade of the antique was 
still preserved in its minor ornaments, and 
in the almost classic capitals of its twisted 
columns. It had something of the Moresque 
and Saracenic in its lightness, which would 
accord much better with the Grecian co- 
lumns, than the deeper and more massive 
Gothic of the northern countries of Europe; 
and it must, with the splendid additions of 
painting, gilding, sculpture, and drapery, of 
which the Romish church so well understood 
the effect, have been an impressive building, © 
9s, indeed, are all the Gothic cathedrals of 
that age: but it is now Gothic no more. In 
the reign of Innocent X. it had become, in 
part, ruinous; dnd the columns of the prin- 
cipal aisle were deemed too slender for the 
pd pe of the roof, or, rather, the rage for 
modernization wav then in the height of its 
career or destruction. The beauties of the 
Greek and Roman architecture had, after 
the long slumber of art in the dark ages, 
begun to be justly appreciated ; and that 
appreciation, in: the course of a century or 
two, became a rage: not a Gothic church 
in Rome could: be left to the repose of: the 
= twilight of its painted windows, shed 

in 

. @ A dim religious light ;” 
and, as: Walpole, or some one else, sai 
They built the modern churches of how, 
with the money extracted from the devotion 
inspired ‘by her Gothic ones.”? San Gio 
vanni Laterano shared the fate of the rest: 
its pointed. windows and groined roof were 
abominations no longer to be tolerated in an 
academic age } and, to aid the general me- 

hosis, even the noble columns, almost 
the: remaining relics of the basilica of 
Porte mene oe ee 
of. stucco pilasters, from which spri 
arches of, its present roof; but Horomiaa, 
in his model, thongh he has destroyed 8 
thousand of, the deepest associations of the 
spot, has produced a noble architectural 
ensemble, In each mass of his encasements 
he has inserted a deep niche, in which now 
stands the colossal statue.of an‘apostle; and 
the perspective, from the grand entrance, 
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looking towards the altar, is very fine. This 
series of gigantic statues, the works of some 
of the greatest sculptors of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, is one of the wonders 
of Rome. Well might Roubiliac express 
his astonishment at the colossal works of 
Bernini and others, if he saw these. I think 
it is Hazlitt who relates of him, that, upon 
his return to London, he hastened to West- 
minster Abbey to compare the impressions 
he had received with his own celebrated 
works; but that he soon rushed out of the 
building, exclaiming to a friend, “ Egad, sir, 
they looked like tobacco- pipes !?? 

~The principal altar is the one erected 
Clement V., and is almost the only bit of 
Gothic remaining, producing a éizarre, 
though not disagreeable, effect. It is asort 
of pavilion, covered with gilding and paint- 
ing, and stands in the centre of the cross 
formed by the intersection of the transverse 
aisle, in the upper part of which, in urns of 
silver, are preserved the heads of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. Many alterations and addi- 
tions have been made to the church by 
various pontiffs but none have either enlarged 
or curtailed the original limits of the ancient 
basilica; so that, if this is not the first 
church itself, it is on nearly the same piece 
of ground ; and one must be callous indeed 
to the softer and venerating emotions of the 
heart, not to feel a solemn impression creep 
over the mind, as we stand upon the spot 
whence the faith in which we take so solemn 
and so deep an interest first emanated, to 
humanize and save a savage world. This is, 
indeed, “ the rock” foretold to Peter, upon 
which he founded his church, and where the 
sandals might, indeed, be taken from the 
feet in reverence; for we ‘ stand upon holy 

yund.’? 

From these reflections I was aroused 
by a long description, given by a young 
attendant, of. the celebrated bronze co- 
lamns of Augustus, which decorate the 
altar at the top of the aisle. This 
altar was put together by the architect 
Paulo Olvieri, who employed in it four very 
beautiful columns of the green marble called 
serpentino, and the celebrated columns of 
fluted bronze, discovered in an accidental 
excavation at the Capitoline Hill, which 
were proved beyond a doubt to be those cast, 
by order of Augustus, from the “ spolia 
opima” taken at Actium, and which were 
originally placed in the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolanus. The soffit above is filled by a 
fine mosaic, with figures of colossal size, 
executed, in part, by Gaddo Gaddi, a Flo- 
rentine, about the year 1290, and in a sim- 

and more noble taste than most efforts 
in the arts at that period. A more curious 
specimen of this art is preserved in a sort of 
tribune, built for the purpose, outside the 
church, being one executed by order of 
Honorius, but a short time previous to the 


final fall of ‘Rome. It is a curious and in- 
teresting yg of the period when mo- 
saic was the only branch of the fine arts, 
once carried to so high a pitch in Rome, 
that still breathed at that dark and troubled 
period. It was one of the few relics of the 
primeval church that escaped the co 

tion; and the image of the Saviour which it 
contains, which is said by popular tradition 
to have been executed at the time of the 
original dedication of the temple, is held in 
the greatest veneration by the le of 
Rome. Adjoining the church I was intro- 
duced into what my guide called the cloister 


by of Constantine, “el chiostro di Constantino;? 


but which, independently of the simple fact 
that no monkish orders existed in the time 
of Constantine, and that, consequently, there 
could then be no cloiaters, is of a style and 
beauty that sufficiently prove it to bea work of 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century: most 
likely an addition made at the rebuilding of 
the church in 1308; for many beautiful 
portions of friezes of antique workmanship 
appear in its construction, the remains, pro- 
bably, of the papal palace em Pag sas 
Constantine prepared for the bishops of 
Rome, when he built the church. But 
these are antiquarian researches, which I 
must leave to those who have more time, 
knowledge, and perseverance. This cloister, 
with its clusters of twisted columns, and low 
— arches, was quite refreshing after 
the classical flourishes of Boromino; and, 
lulled by the gently dripping fountain that 
rose, shaded by —o trees, in the centre 
of the court, I could have spent many hours 
indulging in the meditations to which the 
locality, gives birth. Here are preserved 
some interesting relics, brought at various 
periods from the Holy Land: some by Con- 
stantine. himself, and some by his devout 
mother, the canonized St. Helena. Among 
others, are two columns, evidently of Syrian 
workmanship, said to have formed the en- 
trance to the house of Pilate. Another 
column, elaborately carved in a similar style, 
and most singularly divided, as by a single 
blow, from the summit to the base, is vene- 
rated as one of the phenomena which took 
place when that awful and unnatural dark- 
ness occurred at noonday, and ‘the vail of 
the temple was rent in twain.” There is 
also the mouth of a well in one piece of 
marble, said to be the one at which passed 
the scene of the woman of Sameria. It is 
evidently of Eastern and very ancient sculp- 
ture; and as the deep furrows worn in the 
sides by frequently descending ropes suffici- 
ently attest that for ages it must have served 
as the mouth of some much frequented well, 
no good reasons can be assigned that it is 
not the actual well in question. : 
* * * e ° e e ® 


All is venerable that belongs to the past, 
even though no historic fact, no poetic 
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legend, no. glorious association, is, attached 
to it: .a sculptured fragment, the. work of 


hands that have. passed: away and. mouldered , 


into dust, is venerable. It teaches us that 
our own.times-will goon, by new generations, 
be called ‘ the. past ;’’ and a noble ambition 
arises in. the: breast, with a longing to do 


something not to be forgotten. Let us share, | 


as we repeat, the noble fear of Dante :— 
“ Teno di er’. vita tra coloro, R 
Che qi tempo chiameranno antico !”* 


Manners and Customs. 


FRENCH FUNERAL. | 

Tus following description of a curious. cere- 
mony at Chaions-sur-Saone, appeared a short 
time since in the Patriote de Saone et Loire : 
—About a hundred master and journeymen 
shoemakers, having their clothes adorned 
with many-coloured ribands, and each carry- 
ing a “ss alana in his hand, assembled 
before. the of their mother in the Rue 
St.George, to attend the funeral of one of 
their brethren. They formed into a square, 
in >the centre of which was placed a basket 
covered .with black cloth, and having the 
cane of the deceased laid on the top. At a 
si from the leader of the ceremony, they 
“hent in a grotesque attitude, with their 
heads only partly uncovered, their hats having 
been drawn down so as to conceal the left eye. 
Aftet a momentary silence, the chief uttered 
three distinct, low, mournful cries, which 
were repeated in chorus by all present, form- 
ing a species of howl. The party then pro- 
ceeded to the hospital, where the body was 
received with the’ same ceremony, and carried 
tothe burying- ground. A Protestant minis- 
ter, such having been the religion of the de- 
ceased, and a member of the Consistory, were 
at the head of the procession. On reaching 
the ; the ceremony was aguin repeated 
at the gate. At the grave, the minister deli- 
vered a pious discourse, followed by a prayer. 
‘The patty then closed round the grave, and 
‘a to the interment; some of them 

went into the grave, which was covered with 
the pall; the coffin was opened and nailed 
down’ again; several libations were made, 
and the whole concluded with embracings, 
bowings, and other salutations, accompanied 
with a repetition of the howlings.—W. G.C. 





SHEEP IN GREECE. 


Havine my attention, (says the Rev. Mr. J. 
Hartley,) directed one evening to the words 
in John, chap. x. verse 3,—“ The sheep hear 
his voice, and he calleth his own sheep by 
name,” I asked my servant if it was usual in 
Greece to give names to sheep. He informed 
me that it was, and that the sheep obeyed 
the shepherd when he called them by their 
names. The next morning I had an oppor- 
tunity of verifying the truth of this remark. 
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Passing Oe flock of sheep, I asked the 
shepherd the same question which I put to 
my servant, and he gave me the same answer. 
I then bade him call-one of his sheep: he 
did so, and it instantly left its pasturage and 
its companions, and ran up to the hand of 
the shepherd, with signs of pleasure, and 
with a prompt obedience, which I never 
before observed in any other animal. It is 
also true of the sheep in this country that 
they will not follow a » but will flee 
from him, The shepherd told me that many 
of his sheep were still wild, having not 
learned their names, but that by teaching 
them they would all learn them: those which 
knew their names he called tame. 





Anecdote Gallery. 


MICHAEL ANGELO, AS PAINTER, SCULPTOR, 
AND ARCHITECT. 


Tuts great man showed from his infancy a 
strong inclination for painting, and made so 
rapid a progress in it, that he is said, at the 
age of fourteen, to have been able to correct 
the drawings of his master, Dominico Gil- 
bandai. When he was an old man, one of . 
these drawings being shown to him, he mo- 
destly said, “In my youth I was a better 
artist than I am now.” 

In the year 1504, he was called to Rome 
by Pope Julius I1.; and being, like most of 
the Florentine school, master of the sister 
arts, soon prosures employment in the triple 
capacity of sculptor, painter, and architect 
As a painter, it was not at first his intention, 
it is suid, to have entered the lists; and he 
wished to have transferred a commission 
offered him in the Sistine Chapel, to the 
hands of Ruphuel, against whom he could 
as yet have felt no grounds of jealousy. He 
yielded, however, after a time, to the solici« 
tation of his patron; and after obtaining 
some instructions from Florence in the art 
of fresco painting, set himself to his work, 
and finally succeeded in producing the mira 
e of art which adorns the ceiling of that 
place. 

During its progress, so entirely was he 
engrossed by his study, that he refused to 
have communication with any person, even 
at his own house ; while the chapel was by 
his special desire, closed from The public 
eye. So strict was he in adhering to this 
idea, that he meunt it seems, to have exe 
cluded even the sovereign Pontiff himself; 
and when His Holiness had one morning 
crept in by stealth, in order to gratify his 
curiosity, Michael Angelo, as if by accident, 
let fall some of his instruments from the 
lofty scaffolding where he was employed, #0 
near to His Holiness, that he was induced 
to make his retreat with considerable preci- 
pitation. 

Such conduct was not likely to be passed 
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(Residence of Michael Angelo, at Rome.) 


over in silence by a character like that of 
Julius ; he was so greatly incensed against 
him, (that according to some historians,) 
Michael Angelo was forced to break off 
instantly from his work, and leave Rome till 
the storm should be appeased. Such, how- 
ever, was his acknowledged superiority to 
all other painters at this day, that the Po 
not only recalled him a few years prams 25 
but was obliged to pay him considerable 
court, in order to induce him to resume it. 
The chapel was opened to the public when 
he had completed one half of the work; and 
it was at this period that Raphael caught 
that sudden inspiration, from contemplating 
that marvellous novelty of its style, which 


‘laid the foundation of its future greatness. 


The rest was finished in twenty months, 
although he wu: so nice in his modes of 
preparation, that all the more laborious 
minutie, such as making his varnishes and 
finding his colours, were entrusted to no 
but his own. On this picture being 
finished, he employed himself in the works 
of the chisel, as before, and his ordinary 
employment as architect of St. Peter’s, until 
called upon a second time by the Pope, to 
assist in the works of the Sistine Chapel. 
Angelo was requested by the Gonfaloniere 
Soderini at Florence, to undertake to form a 
statue out of a mis-shapen block, on which 
nm da Fiescole had many years before 
been unsuccessfully employed in endeavour- 
ing to represent the ve atte of a giant 
m marble. Angelo fearlessly accepted the 
commission ; and in spite of the difficulties 
to be encountered, succeeded in’ producing 
the beautiful figure, known under the name 
of the David, and which now stands in the 
front of Palazzo Vecchio. 
The statue being finished, the Gonfalo- 
niere, who professed himself a connoisseur, 
came to inspect his purchase; and among 
other criticisms which he made, pbjected to 


the nose, pronouncing it to be out of all due 
proportion to the rest of the figure, and 
added, that he wished some reduction should 
take place in its size. Angelo knew well 
with whom he had to deal; he mounted the 
scaffold, for the figure was upwards of twelve. 
feet high, and giving a few sonorous but, 
harmless blows with his hammer on_ the. 
stone, let full a handful of marble dust which 
he had scraped up from the floor below; 
and then descending from his station, turned 
to the Gonfaloniere with a look expectant 
of his approbation, “ Ay,’ exclaimed the 
sagacious critic, ‘ this js excellent; now. 
you have given it life indeed.” Michael 
Angelo was content, and receiving his four 
hundred scudi for his task, wisely said no 
more ;_ it would have been no gratification 
to a mun like him, to have shown the inca- 
pacity of a critic like Soderini. 

Angelo worked by night at his sculpture, 
with a hat on his head, and a candle in it ; 
this saved his eyes, and threw the light 
perly upon the figure. He never wished to 
show any of his work to any one until it was 
finished. On Vasari coming one evening to 
him to see_an unfinished figure, Mi L 
Angelo put out the candle as if by accident, 
and Vasari lost his errand.— 4rts aud 
Artists : by James Elmes. 


Pew Books. 





THE BOOK OF TABLE TALK. 


[Tuts is certainly one of the best books of 
its class that has ever fullen under our no- 
tice; and we number a few years of experi- 
ence in anecdote and abstract. The author 
possesses an elegant turn of mind and cor- 
rect taste, which give a“ form und pres- 
sure ’’ to every thing that he relates. 

The Table Talk consists of two velumes 
of “ Curiosities of Literature,” collected 
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with much care for their point and vigour, 
interest and rarity. Such:books are mostly 
but crude compilations, whence this ~~ “ 
works enjoys but#lender reputation. Wii 
such, webs the volumes will not 
be confounded ; but, we: trust, they will en- 
joy their deserts—a place in every ing- 
room and parlour collection of books for 
occasional reading and reference; while 
they will yield. a rich store of anecdote to 
enliven many e family ‘fireside. Of their 
contents we quote a few: specimens. ] 


History of the building of the Great Theatre 
ae “ San Carlo at. Naples. 

The recollection of the facts related in 
the following anecdote is calculated to throw 
a gloom over the eee of St. Carlo’s, at 
Naples, the finest'theatre in the world. 

* Among other things, it was Charles the 
Third’s will that a theatre should be erect- 
ed, the city hitherto having only mean and 
inconvenient places of amusement ; and, to 
add wonder to magnificence, he commanded 
that it should not only be the largest in 
Europe, but that it should be built in a 
marvellously short time. Having received a 


design from Medrano, he entrusted the ex- 
écution to a certain Angelo Carasale, a man 
of low birth, but risen to high fame by his 
genius in architecture and the many bold 
and stupendous works he had executed. 
e 


© * He began the building in March, 
1737, and finished it in October, and on the 
Ath of November, St. Charles’s day, the fes- 
tival of the King, the first opera was per- 
formed in it, The interior of the theatre 
‘was covered with mirrors; and the infinite 
number of wax torches, reflected on all 
sides, produced ‘as rich and as dazzling a 
light as that which fable assigns to Olym- 
pus. A vast and splendidly ornamented box 
was constructed for the royal family. On 
éntering the theatre, the King, overcome 
with surprise and admiration, enthusiasti- 
cally clapped his hands in praise of the ar- 
chitect, while the loud applauses of the au- 
dience honoured the King as the primary 
cause of ull that magnificence. In the midst 
of this universal joy, the King summoned 
Carasale to his box, and, publicly praising 
him for his work, placed his royal hand on 
his shoulder es a sign of protection and 
good-will; and the poor architect, not mo- 
dest by nature, but reverentially respectful 
on such an occasion, with gestures and 
words rendered thanks for the thanks of the 
King. After this was over, his Majesty 
suid, that as the walls of the theatre almost 
touched the walls of his palace, it would be 
very convenient for the royal family if they 
could pasa from one building to the other by 
means of an interior corridor or passage, 
without having to go round by the streets. 
The architect bent his eyes to the ground, 
and Charles adding, “ We will think about 
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it,’’ benignantly dismissed him. When the 
opera was over, and the King went out of 
his box, he found Carasale in waiting, who 
his Majesty would return to the 
by the interior passage he wished 
. In.three. hours, throwing down thick 
‘walls, constructing bridges and stairs with 
beams and boards, covering the roughness 
of the hurried work with carpets and ta- 
pestry, and illuminating the whole with 
wax-lights and Micknigeiuiess, the architect 
had made a beautiful and scenic path to the 
royal apartments—a spectacle scarcely less 
agreeable to the King than the theatre it- 
self. The theatre, which was called San 
Carlo, alter the King—the internal » 
—the merit, the good fortune of Carasale, 
—were for several days the general sub- 
jects of conversation both in court and city. 
Fatal praises! for the much envied archi- 
tect being called upon for his accounts, and 
not being able to explain some items in 
them, was immediately threatened with a 
prison. He ran to the palace; he spoke 
with the King, reminding him of the praises 
he had bestowed, of the applause of the 
people, of the beauty of the work, and he 
adduced his actual poverty as a proof of his 
honesty ; and after this he departed with an’ 
easy mind, fancying he discovered in the 
King’s countenance an expression of bene- 
volence and satisfaction. But it was not so; 
for accusations and malicious inquisitions 
pouring in faster than ever, Curasale (with- 
out any trial) was shortly afterwards seized, 
curried to the castle of St. Elmo, and shut 
up in a dungeon, where he subsisted duri 
a few months on the scanty assistance of his 
family, and then on the bitter bread of the 
fiscal. He languished some years in prison, 
and died there; his children were lost in 
the obscurity of poverty, and nothing would 
remuin in our days of the name of Carasale, 
if the excellence and wonderfulness of his 
works did not keep alive the memory of the 
unhappy artist.”—Storia del Reame di Na- 
poli, del Generale Pietro Colletta, vol. i. 


When Greek meets Greek. 


“ When Greek meets Greek, 
Then comes the tug of war." 

During the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, 
three young men of St. Germain, who had 
just left school, not knowing any one at 
court, and having heard that foreignees 
were always well received there, resolved to 
disguise themselves as Armenians, and 
to see the ceremonies attending the admis- 
sion of several knights of the order of the 
Holy Ghost. Their trick was as success- 
ful as they expected. When the procession 
was defiling through the long mirror-gal- 
lery, the guards placed them in front, and 
requested every one to make way for the 
foreigners. Not content with this, how- 
ever, they were so rash as to enter the an- 
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techamber, where they found M. M. Car- 
donne and Raffin, interpreters of the Ori- 
ental languages, aswell as the first clerk of 
the consulates; whose office’it was to watch 
over all that concerned Asiatics who might 
be in France. The three scholars were im- 
mediately surrounded and questioned—first 
of ull in modern Greek. Without being 
disconcerted, they made signs to show that 
they did not understand it. They were 
then addressed in Turkish and Arabic: at 
last, one of the interpreters, losing all pa- 
tience, cries out, “Gentlemen, you must 
surely understand some one of the lan- 
guages in which we have spoken to you. 

here do you come from ?”’—“ From St. 
Germain-en-Laye,”’.replied the boldest.— 
“ This is the first time thut you have asked 
us in French.”’ 

They then avowed the motive of their 
disguise : the oldest of them was not eigh- 
teen.. The story .was told to Louis the 
Fifteenth, who laughed excessively, and or- 
dered them to be imprisoned for a few 
hours, and then set at liberty with a good 
scolding. 


Royalty and a Wooden Soldier. 


In 1806, on thea ae of the French, 
the Bourbon court of Naples made so hasty 
a retreat into Sicily that they forgot, and 
left behind them, a superannuated princess 
of the family, who was half-sister to old 
King Ferdinand. ..Though this venerable 
spinster was of illegitimate birth, she re- 
ceived the honours paid to the royal blood, 
and was allowed a sentinel of the household 
troops, who mounted guard at her door, and 
presented arms.at all her exits and her en- 
trunces.. At first it was feared that the 
French conquerors, who were not always 
liberal in these matters; would stop her al- 
lowance, and leave the old woman in abso- 
lute want. The new King of Naples, 
Joseph Bonaparte, however, secured her in 
part of her pensions; but no sooner was 
she relieved ‘from the fear of starvation, 
than she was made wretched by what ap- 
peared to her an equal calamity, and this 
was the refusal on the part of the French to 
allow her a soldier as a guard of honour. 
She petitioned. over and over again; she 
supplicated that this distinction and delight 
of her life should not, towards its close, be 
withdrawn from her; but Napoleon, who 
had declared in his lordly manner that the 
Bourbons had every where ceased to reign, 
was not likely to pay royal honours to a ne- 
glected off-shoot of that race. . 

The old woman’s heart was absolutely 
breaking under this privation, when, in a 
lucky moment, one of the few friends or at- 
tendants who remained about her person, 
thought of substituting a wooden soldier for 
a soldier of real flesh and blood. Accord- 
ingly, a figure was made and dressed up, 


and, with a musket on its shoulder, was 
posted at the outer door of the princess’s 
apartment, in an old house she occupied at 
Portici, not ‘far from the royal villa of that 
name, his. sim contrivance had a 
happy effect on the old woman, who then 
thought that. all royalty had not departed 
from her; but she soon began to complain 
that the statue did not present arms to her, 
which, by a very easy exercise of mechani- 
cal ingenuity, it might have been made to 
do. She, therefore, after a time, confined 
herself to her apartments, enjoying at a dis- 
tance, through unfolded doors, the sight of 
her mute sentinel, but never exposing her- 
self to the mortifying proofs. that he was 
motionless as well as mute. The recluse 
died before the restoration of the Bourbons 
of Naples. In 1816 her wooden sentinel 
was still to be seen at the old house at 
Portici. 
An Irish Maiden Assize. 

The following is copied, verbatim et iteras 
tim Italics and all, from the Dublin Evening 
Post, of April 5th, 1828. 

* Sligo Assizes.—Our azsizes has, we 
might say, proved a maiden one: there have 
been two capital verdicts recorded it is trues 
but one (Tiernan) is a mere boy, and the 
crime of the other is not marked by any 
feature of criminality that would call for 
our particular reprobation, any more than 
the circumstances of crime might seem to 
demand.” 


The Wig Riot. 

In the year 1764, owing to changes in the 
fashion, — gave over the use of that 
very artificia appendage the wig; and wore 
their own hair when they had any. In con- 
sequence of this, the wig-makers, who had 
become very numerous in London, were 
suddenly thrown out of work, and reduced 
to great distress. For some time both 
town and country rang with their calamities, 
and their complaints that men should wear 
their own hair instead of ques; and at 
last it struck them that some legislative 
enactment ought to be procured in order to 
oblige gentlefolks to wear wigs, for the 
benefit of the suffering wig-trade. Accord- 
ingly they drew up a petition for relief, 
which, on the 1ith of February, 1765, they 
carried to St. James's to present to his Ma- 
jesty, George the Third. As they went 
processionally throngh the town, it was 
observed that most of these wig-makers, 
who wanted to force other people to wear 
them, wore no wigs themselves; and this 
striking the London mob as something 
monstrously unfair and inconsistent, they 
seized the petitioners, and cut off all their 
hair par force. 

Horace Walpole, who alludes to this 
ludicrous petition, says, ‘* Should one won- 
der if carpenters were to remonstrate, that 
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since the pedce their trade decays, and that 
there is no demand for wooden legs ?”?— 
Letters to the Earl of Hertford. 


‘Who first Doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope . 


In this enlightened age the reply of every 
schoolboy to this query will te. “ Why, 
Vasco de Gama, to be sure.” In Som 
however, a much more ancient navigator 
been mentioned. Vieyra, an old preacher 
of great renown at Lisbon, suid in one‘ of 
his sermons, “ One man only passed the 
Cupe of Good Hope before the ese. 
And wko was he? and how ?—it was Jonas 
in the whale’s belly. The whale went out 
of the Mediterranean, because he had no 
other couree; he kept the coast of Africa 
on the left, scoured along Ethiopia, passed 
by Arahia, took ee in the Euphrates on 
the shores of Nineveh, and, making his 
tongue serve as « plank, landed the prophet 
there.” 


- Dr. Southey says that the sermons of 
Vieyra, perhaps more than any other com- 
positions in’ any language, display the 


0 y strength and the wenkness of the humun 


mind. 





Che Public Journals. 


SONGS FROM BERANGER, TRANSLATED BY 
ALFRED DOMETT. 


THE PRISONER. 
Cour, leave your work, the daylight flies, 
* {And see, the shepherd’s star is risen !" 
“A youth, who was our neighbour, lies, 
. My mother, in a foreign prisou. 
bb took him prisouer on the sea, 
: ie was the lust to yield they say. 
Poor Mary, spin! Oh, spin to free 
The Mag ag captive “4 away | 
Spiu, my Mary, my poor Mary, 
Me the captive he away |” 
‘ « And must the lamp be lighted ?—there ! 
Alas, my child, — in tears |” 
pines away weary care; 
The Briton at his misery sneers. 
From c Adrian loved but me, 
He made our fireside always yay. 
Poor Mary, spin! Oh, spia to 
The wretched captive far away |" 
“ For Adrian, I myself would spin, 


kous 
h ’tis Rose’s weddiug- day. 
. Poor Mary, spin! Oh, spin to free 
_ The wretched captive far away |” 
* * Come near the fire, my child, and 3 
_ “Tis wearing late—the night is - 
« My mother, Adrian — within 
‘A floating prison’s my hold ! 
They-s the shr hand which he 
; Holds ont, for bitter bread, to pray. 
Poor Mary, spin! Oh, spin to free 
The wretched captive far away | 
“ Nay, lately I have dreamt 0 
; That you, my child, were Adrian’s bride ; 
Before a month is gone, ‘tis plaiu, 
My dreams wilt all be ied |” 


\A 

my Mary—my poor M: 
cay ive faraway.” 
MY VocATION. 


And overlooked : 

The tear is standing in my eye, 
Fhe ho ~ are murmuring— 1 nigh, 
. a good angel ni 
Poor it fellow, ing ! 
The rich in chariots ride, 


T shriuk from waut and pain ; 
A life uusettled fly; 

And Sa? chafes, endure the chain 
Of humble industry. 

Oh, freedom’s sweet—but I must eat ; 


distress— 
pa oe 
ut yout ue, a ‘ 
to take hia flight. 


Let graudees off silver feed ;— 
Cup or-plate—two lovers need 
Ouly one for both to dine ; 


What s tty lasses 
And fall glasece of good wine | 

Whu is happy on a throne? 

Thereon one must sit alone! 


Poverty, who dogs us still, 
May go ragged if he will; 
lowerets o’er the rents we'll twine ; 

Whut eoryecste pretty lasses 

And full glasses of good wine ! 
Ah! no, no! for were it so, 
We would robe us like the low ! 

Then Lisette would look divine !, 
What si pretty lasses 

And glasses of wine. 

thwood’s Magazine. 








2. 
Ps Magazine. 
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THE COMPLAINT OF HARALD THE VALIANT. 


Iw an old Icelandic es acpyee Meson called Kuytlinga 
in Bartholin’s curious and excellent 


bow Mowe the Mediterranean, and 
Bie, Siteetee ox tt on the African and Sicilian — 


and detained for : 
"The obdurate fair one, 


The and of the sea, 

My have Sicily,— 

My stout brown vessels, taught to brave 
The howliug wind and a 


en tena he wth do. ag 
» saw ye '° 
Yemen Drontheln i 5 
so outnam| + ond 
wo nee wo and far 
: Rang h your prt bre the din of war ; 
Uatil with risks, beneath my sword, 
Ye saw your young king's life- Pour’d: 
And to 
ussian 


Gn shipboard, ‘mid a shoreless sea,— 
When eee fleree anc fell, 

And Ocean, with resistless swell, 

Rush’d wild across our loaded deck, 

As if triumphant o'er our wreck ; 

But strenuous hearts and hands were aes 


can deny, 

When posted, iu the dawning, by 

The city of the South, we gave 

Our banners on the breeze to wave, 

That forward were my pen ll 
’s bloodiest 


That H =y. 

Who i tena teen that 9 — 
to recom; 

A Rudsenmatien me diate 

On Norway's upland wastes 

Where ais bod wih al te Dow, 


My peaceful da: 

Fiom warlike thongs oan ee 

Now, aay ied Sacred pi 
dread, in banner’ 


PORTRY AND SCIENCE. 
(From James Mowseuk Pests) First Lecture on the 


Sciznce and literature themeclvee—both of 


“the minds, and the imagina- 
tious ap, of the greatest number of the must 
intellectual classes. The marvels of psy 4 

as 


the lamp of Aladdin, in the Arabian Nignte 
= alt pape ys vam to be -” 
with the lam it Humph A 
which the Scat ie enabled to iy nN 
perilous researches in the bowels the earth, 
and dig out its hidden’ treasures in the pre- 
sence of one of the most tremendous powers 
of nature, which, like the hundred-sighted 
dragon of the Hesperides, watching the 
en apples, ome placed there tu interdict 
approach of man. He, nevertheless, by 
means of no magic circle, but a slight inclo- 
sure of wire-gause, guarding the incendiary 
light from the a attack of the jamp spirit, 
labours unharmed, and breathes under an at- 
mosphere of death, which (should the enemy, 
in some neglected moment, break t 
the slender fence,) would explode, and involve 
himself and his companions in instantaneous 
destruction. 
Again, what has classic m or le- 
gendary fable conceived more to 
ignorant beholder, or more admirable to 
the instructed mind, than’ the prodigies of 
mechanical invention held in motion by the 
power of steam, which man can now com 
to do his pleasure both on land and at sea? 
while by it he exhausts subterranean rivers, 
traverses metallic roads, and transports innu- 
merable burdens with incredible speed over 
the surface of the earth, or moves in like 
manner upon the world of waters, without 
dependence on wind or a Or when, as 
in the cuttun he compels. its 





‘service in the most maultiform, powerful, com- 


plex, and delicate homme ever invented, at 
once exercising the force of Briareus, with 
his hundred arms, and with 
” Fool at cach thread, cod lives nlc the line,” 
Here innumerable wheels, on their axles, 
seem themselves to be instinct with 
and their work carried on by an impulse as 
hidden as that which rolls the stars through 
the firmament; like the =a too, in their 
revolutions, greene at to the uninitiated eye 
+ tabi 
Eccentric, intervol 
Then most when Sortie regular they seem.” 
Paradise Lost, book vii. 
Meanwhile the mechanism, like that of the 
heavens, all perfect in its parts, fom the 
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largest to the most minute, and all depending 
on the combines every movement, 
that as with one accord they perform a com- 
‘mon purpose by the aggreyation of individual 
efforts. What strikes the eye and affects the 
‘mind of a stranger (judging by my own ex- 
perience some years ago) is, that the living 
ts appear to have little more'to do than 
to saperintend the unintelligent apparatus, to 
ister to its wants, as a bird feeds her 
young: and to furnish materials for the trans- 
ing process, by which the prompt ma- 
chine receives the flake from the cutton-plant, 
and separating the yross from the fine, twists 
the subtle filaments for the warp or the woof. 
These, again, beitig transferred ‘to the power- 
‘loom, are as rapidly converted into the ‘web 
for use, as the Fates themselves, ’ 
* ‘ “ That turn the adamantine spindle round, 
And wield the abhorred shears,” 
in, weave, and cut off as they are com- 
, the threads and webs of mortal lives ; 
millions new coming, millions running on, 
and millions just’ ending, without ever one 


‘being forgotten in its turn. 


LORD LYNDHURST. 
By the Author of the Great Metropolis, &c. 


‘Lorp Lrnvavrst has always been a great 
favourite with the bar. His exceedingl 
bland and courteous manners, coupled with 
his legal knowledge and masterly adminis- 
tration of justice, could not, indeed, fail to 
insure him the esteem, in his judicial capacity, 
of all who know him. His urbanity, in fact, 
was shown towards all who had any business 
to do in either of the courts over which he 
presided. Though most decided in his poli- 
tical opinions, he never betrayed the slight- 
‘est symptom of political feeling onthe bench. 
He treated those whose politics were the very 
antipodes of his, with the same courtesy as 
those of his own party. In fine, he knew no 
distinctions either of politics, or rank, or any 
thing else, when he sat on the bench. He 
ed all as on precisely the same footing. 
r. Cleave speaks in terms of warm admira- 
tion of the urbanity of manner which Lord 
Lyndhurst showed, towards him, when tried a 
few years since in the Court of Exchequer on 
a government information. Mr. Cleave, on 
that occasion, acted as his own counsel, and 
in order that he might feel as much at his 
ease as could be ed with a host of the 
¢most, eminent of the long-robed gentlemen 
pitted against him, his lordship indulged in 
vatious good natured, familiar jokes in the 
course of the trial: Several of these jokes 
were directed against the lawyers, and were de- 
cidedly excellent. A very good one was passed 
at the-vei Sop eyo of the defendant's 
‘s . Mr. Cleave by observing, that 
+ oe afraid he shou before he iit dbwn, 
“givesome rather awkward illustrations of the 
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truth of the old ad That he who acted 
as his own counsel, a fool for his client.” 
“ Ah! Mr. Cleave,” said his lordship, in his 
own peculiarly pleasant manner, “ah! Mr. 
Cleave; don’t you mind that adage: it was 
framed by the dawyers.’’ 
‘ ero life Lord Lyndhurst has per. 
many generous actions.. I will just 
mention one instance. _A year or two ago, 
one of the most violent icals of the pre- 
sent day, addressed.a long letter to- his losd- 
ship, detailing the distressing circumstances 
in which, through ill health, the infirmities of 
old age, and the want of even the necessaries 
of life, he was ,, and soliciting charity, 
His lordship read the letter with‘attention, 
and feeling for the painful situation in which 
the party was placed, handed it to his secre- 
tary, saying, ‘“ Make. up..a.check on my 
banker for five pounds, to this poor man.” 
The sec , on lovking at the signature, 
exclaimed, “ My lord, are you aware who this 
man is ?”’ 

“ No,” said his lordship; “ I do not recol- 
lect having’ before seen the name.” 

“Why this is the notorious Radical, 
G—— J——, who has for many years been, 
80 —-. virulently abusing lord- 
ship.” Lyndhurst stretched | out his 
hand fog the letter, looked again at ‘the: con- 
tents for a few seconds, and then observed, 
addressing himself to his 4 O, never 
mind what he has been in the habit of saying 
about me; the poor man seems to be in a 
very distressed condition—get the check 
ready, and send. him the money.” 

Lord Lyndhurst’s personal nee is 
very prepossessing. He is somewhat above 
the middle size, and -possesses a figure of 
great symmetry. . His countenance, has 
something exceedingly soft and pleasant in 
it. It has something of a feminine expression. 
He seems always on good terms not only 
with himself, but with every body and every 
thing around him. There are always the in- 
dications of ‘health in his complexion. His 
features are small and regular. He lovks 
much younger.than he is. He: is in his 
sixty-filth years ..He always wears a brown 
coloured wig; when not presiding as judge. 

pi Mecropolitan. 





“Potes of a Meaver. 


LIONARDO DA VINCI. 


One of the great merits of Mr. Hallam’s 
Introduction to the Literature of dS 
the calm. and equable line which he muin- 
tains between conflicting forces—the proud 
disdain,’ or ‘the servile--deference, for esta- 
blished opinion. There is one case, indeed, 
where novelty of opinion. isa welcome and 
acknowledged - duty—where the silence of 
co » or of immediate posterity, has 
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been from ignorance, not want of judg- 
ment—where either the author himself, or 
his friends, have not done justice to his me- 
mory by withholding valuable manuscripts 
from publication. Thus it seems to have 
been with Lionardo da Vinci, already one of 
the greatest names of his age and country— 
as one of the unequalled fathers of his art, 
and a scientific writer on its rules; but who, 
‘it appears, ought before this time to have 
assumed his rank as one of the boldest and 
most original thinkers—as one of those pro- 
‘phets who have been gifted with a prema- 
ture foreknowledge of the future revelations 
of philosophy. He who has gazed with 
‘wonder and admiration on the intenze depth 
‘of feeling, the glowing expression of cha- 
acter, as well as the wonderful breadth and 
vigour of colouring in the paintings of Lio- 
nardo, will be rio less gratified than surprised 
at this modern accession to his fame. 

His greatest literary distinction is derived 
‘from those short ‘fragments Of his unpub- 
lished writings that appeared not many years 
since ; and which, according, at least, to our 
common estimate of the in which he 
lived, are more. like revelations of physical 
truths vouchsafed to a single mind than the 
superstructure of its reasoning upon an 
established basis. The discoveries whic! 
made Galileo, and Kepler, and Mestlin, and 
Maurolycus, und Castelli, and other names 
lustrious, the system of Copernicus, the 
‘very theories of recent geologers, are anti- 
sy se by Da Vinci, within the compass of 
a few pages, not perhaps in the most pre- 
cise language, or on the most: conclusive 
reasoning, but so as to strike us with some- 
thing like the awe of preternatural know- 
ledge. In an age of so much dogmatism he 
first laid down the grand principle of Bacon, 
that experiment and observation must be the 
guides to just theory in the investigation of 
nature. If any doubt could be harboured, 
not as to the right of Lionardo'da Vinci to 
atand as the first name of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, which is beyond all doubt, but as to 
his es es in so many discoveries, _— 

robably, no one mun, e# ly in suc 
imamang: has ever Be: ary must be on 
an hypothesis, not very untenable, that some 
 % pivsical science had already at- 

ined a height which mere books do not 
record. The extruordinury works of eccle- 
siastical architecture in the middle ages, 
especially in the fifteenth century, as well as 
those of Toscanelli and Fioravanti, which we 
have mentioned, lend some countenance to 
this opinion ; and it is said to be ‘confirmed 
by the notes of Fra Mauro, « lay brother of 
@ convent near Venice, on a planisphere 
‘constructed by him,:and still extant. Lion- 
‘ardo himself speaks of the earth’s annual 
molion, in a treatise that appears to have 
been written about. 1510; as the opinion of 
many philosophers in his age.. 


We must add, that the authorities adduced 
by Mr. Hallam fully bear out this splendid 
eulogy.— Quarterly Review. : 


CHARACTER OF LUTHER. 


In the history of the Reformation, Luther is 
frig pei Mon greatest name. We see 
him, in the skilful composition of Rober 
the chief figure of a group of gownsmen, 
standing in contrast on the canvass with the 
crowned rivals of France and Austria, and 
their attendant warriors, but blended in the 
unity of that historic picture. Thia amaz- 
ing influence on the revolutions of his own 
‘age, and on the opinions of mankind, seems 
to have produced, as is not unnatural, an 
exaggerated notion of his intellectual great- 
ness. It is admitted on all sides, that he 
wrote. his own langnage with force and 
purity; and he is reckoned one of ita best 
models. The hymns in use with the Luthe- 
ran church, many .of which are his own, 
possess a simple dignity and devoutness, 
never, probably, excelled in that class of 
poetry, and alike distinguished from the 
poetry of Sternhold or Brady, and from the 
meretricious ornament of later writers. 
But, from the Latin works of Luther few 
readers, I believe, will rise without disap- 
pointment... Their intemperance, _ their 
coarseness, their inelegance, their scurrility, 
their wild paradoxes, that menace the foun- 
dations of religious morality, are not com- 
pensated, so fur at least as my slight ac- 
quaintance with them extends, by. much 
strength or acuteness, and still less by any 
impressive eloquence. Some of his trea- 
tises, and we may instance his reply, to 
Henry VIII., or the book ‘against the 
falsely-named order of bishops,” can be 
described as little else than bellowing in bud 
Latin. Neither of these books displays, us 
far as I can judge, any striking ability. It 
is not to be imagined, that a man of his vivid 
parts fails to perceive an advantage in that 
close grappling, sentence by sentence, with 
an adversary, which fills most of his contro- 
versial writings; and in scornful irony he 
had no superior. His epistle to Erasmus, 

refixed to the treatise De servo arbitrio, is 
Fitterly insolent in terms as civil as he could 
use. But the clear and comprehensive line 
of argument which enlightens. the reader's 
understanding, und resolves its difficulties, 
is always wanting. An. unbounded dogma- 
tism, resting on an absolute confidence in the 
inaffability, practically, speaking, of his own 
judgment, ades his writings ; no indul- 

ence is shown, no pause allowed, to the 

esituting; whatever stands in the way of 
his decisions, the futhers of the church, the 
schoolmen and philosophers, the canons and 
councils, are’ swept away in a current’ of 
impetuous declamation ; and es every thing 
contained in Scripture, according to Luther, 
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is easy to be understood, and can only be 
understood in his sense, every deviation from 
his doctrine incurs the anathema of perdi- 
tion. Jerome, he says, far from being 
rightly‘canonized, must, but for some special 
grace, have been damned for hia interpreta- 
tion of St. Paul’s epistle to the Romans. 
That the Zwinglians, as well as the whole 
church of Rome, and the Anabaptists, were 
shut out by their tenets from salvation, is 
more than insinuated in numerous ges 
of Luther’s writings. Yet he had passed 
himself through several ch ini 


TILE MIRROR. 


‘alue of the Willow.—The importance of 
the willow to man has been recognised from 
the earliest s; and ropes and baskets 
made from willow twigs were probably among 
the very first of human manufactures in 
countries where these trees abound. The 
Romans used these twigs for binding their 
vines and tying their reeds in bundles, and 
made all sorts of baskets ofthem. A croup of 
willows was considered so valuable in the 
time of Cato, that he ranks the salictum, or 
willow field, next in value to the vineyard and 





ges oO 
In 1518, he rejected auricular confession; 
in 1520, it was both useful and necessary ; 
not long afterwards, it was again luid aside. 
I have found it impossible to reconcile, or 
to understand, his tenets concerning fuith 
and works; and can only perceive, that if 
there be any reservatiun in favour of the 
latter, not merely sophistical, of which I 
am hardly well convinced, it ists in dis- 
tinctions too subtle for the people to appre- 
hend. These are not the oscillations of the 
balance in a culm understanding, conscious 
of the difficulty which so often attends the 
estimate of opposite presumptions, but 
alternate gusts of dogmatism, during which, 
for the time, he was as tenacious of his 
judgment as if it had been uniform. ’ 
tis not impossible that some offence will 
be taken at this character of his works by 
those who have thought only of the man; 
extraordinary as he doubtless was in himeelf, 
and fur more so as the instrument of mighty 
changes on the earth. Many, of late years, 
especially ‘in Germany, without holding a 
single one of Luther’s more peculiar tenets, 
have thought it necessary to magnify his 
intellectual gifts. Frederick Schlegel is 
among these ; but in his panegyric there 
seems a little wish to insinuate that the 
reformer’s powerful understanding had a 
taint of insanity. This has not unnaturally 
occurred to others, from the strange tules of 
diabolical visions Luther very seriously re- 
counts, and from the inconsistencies as well 
as the extravagance of some paysages. But 
the total abeence of self-restraint, with the 
intoxicating effects of presumptuousness, is 
sufficient to account for aberrations which 
men of fegular minds construe into ac- 
tual’ madness. Whether Luther were 
rfectly in earnest as to his personal 
interviews with the devil, may be doubtful ; 
one of them he seems to represent as 
internal.—Quarterly Review. 


The Gatherer. 


Facilities to Insolvency. — Mr. Strang, 
when in Germany, was told that an individual 
in Hamburg a regular business and a 

comfortable livelihood from manufac- 
turing sets of false books for unprincipled 
debtors. 








supposed that coral became pale, 
who. wore, it were .ill. Thus, in the 7hree 


the gard In France, the leaves, whether 
in a green or dried state, are considered the 
very best food. for cows and goats; and 
horses, in some places, are fed entirely on 
them, from the end of A t till November. 
Horses, so fed, it is stated, will travel twenty 
leagues a day without being fatigued. In the 
north of Sweden and Norway, and in Lap. 
land, the inner bark is kiln-dried, and ground 
for the purpose of mixing with oatmeal in 
years of scarcity. The bark of the willow, 
and also the leaves, are astringent; and the 
bark of most sorts may be employed in tan- 
ning.— Arboretum Britannicum. 


Charade. — Part of’ a wicker-basket, a 
crooked consonant, the name of a celebrated 
Chinese plant, and: the fourth letter of the 
alphabet, will give the name of a place 
near London.—Wick-s-tea-d. 


Coral. — It was formerly., superstiticusly 


when those 


Ladies of London (1584) :— 

“ You may say jet will take up a straw, amber will 
Coral tech pale olen es Witea, sel exil 

w ow t) 

will vtanchblcok” - ; ” 
And Holinshed tells us that King John 
observing a moisture on some precious stones 
which he wore, thought that that was an 
indication of some pears he was about to eat 


containing poison. J.H.F. 


Klopstock. — Coleridge relates that on 
hearing Klopstock termed the German Milton, 
he contented himself with drily observing, 
“a very German Milton, indeed.” 





ERRATA. 

In the account of the Thames Tunnel, col. 1, 
p- 258, for, “ but, of this sum the Directors received 
only 182,000/.,”" read, but, of this sum the Directors 
received 120,0002, 

The date of the Duke of Buekingham's execution 
is ae and not 1528, as at 
page 

Gob 1, ps 980, for “ anathemized,” read anathene- 
Goats same column, for “ Mr. Donee,” read Mr. 

uce. 
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